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XIX.— DOUBTS CONCERNING THE BRITISH HIS- 
TORY ATTRIBUTED TO NENNIUS. 1 

This treatise, which contains the earliest notice of Arthur, 
deserves a place in the history of literature as foundation of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's Historia Regum Britanniae. 

The work begins with brief chronological and geographi- 
cal chapters, proceeds with accounts of British origins, 
mentions of Roman imperial time, recital of Saxon advent 
in the form of a biography of Wortigern (the core of the 
document), and allusions to British struggles against Kentish 
and Northumbrian kings ; it exhibits, therefore, a measure of 
sequence which partly justifies its title of Historia Britonum. 2 

Respecting the date of composition opinions have been- 
various. Until lately, scholars set the time either in the 
ninth century, 3 according to statements contained in the docu- 
ment, or in the eleventh century/ if these statements were 
regarded as irrelevant or forged. Recent writers have been 
more liberal in concession of antiquity. Zimmer thought the 
treatise to have been compiled by Nennius in 796. Duchesne, 
Mommsen, and Thurneysen accept the part assigned to 
Nennius, whom however they regard only as editor of pre- 

1 T. Mommsen, Historia Britonum cum additamentis Nennii, Monuments 
Germanise Historica, auct. antiquis., xiii, Berlin, 1894. — L. Duchesne, 
Nennius retractatus, in Revue Cettique, XV, 1894, 174-197 (contains text of 
MS. of Chartres). — Recent literature: G. Heeger, tjfber die Trojanersage 
der Britten, Munich, 1886 ; H. Zimmer, Nennius vindkatus. tfber enlste- 
hung, geschichte und quellen der Historia Britonum, Berlin, 1893 ; R. Thur- 
neysen, Nennius vindicatus, in Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche Philologie, xxvin, 1895, 
80-113. 

2 In the Middle Ages this name, or Historia Britannica, was often be- 
stowed on the history of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

3 So Schdll, La Borderie, G. Paris (see Heeger, op. cit., p. 19 f. ). 

4 Wright, Heeger. 
622 
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existing material. Mommsen supposes the work to have 
been composed by the end of the seventh century. To my 
own mind, the evidence for so early a period is inadequate ; 
concerning the period and character of the compilation I 
desire to submit observations, which of necessity must take 
the form of a commentary ; it will be understood that these 
are offered under the reserves proper to an obscure and com- 
plicated subject, in which an investigator can hardly hope 
entirely to escape error. 

The mss. may be divided into five groups : (1) the frag- 
mentary and recently discovered codex of Chartres (ninth or 
tenth century, according to Mommsen), ascribed to a certain 
son of Urbacen ; (2) what may be called the accepted text, 
represented by that codex of the Harleian library (eleventh 
or twelfth century), anonymous, which forms the basis of the 
critical edition ; (3) MSS. offering a text in general accordant 
with the preceding, but referring the authorship to Gildas ; 
(4) a text formed by a combination of that of Chartres with 
the Gildas type, professing to have been prepared by Marcus 
a hermit, and represented by a codex of the Vatican library 
(eleventh century) ; (5) MSS. in the main answering to the 
third class, but adding a preface of Nennius, as well as 
certain other increments; with these is affiliated an Irish 
translation of the late eleventh century (a fragment in Lebor 
na h-Wdriof 1106). 

The codex of Chartres stands by itself, in sharp contrast 
with all other texts. The fragment breaks off in the account 
of the Saxon invasion, and in this section does not materially 
differ ; but the prefixed chapters, which in the accepted text 
form a connected story, are few and isolated. There can be 
no question that this type is independent of Harleian ; the 
only doubt must be, whether (after making allowance for a 
bad copy) Chartres gives us that same older text, which in 
Harleian is expanded and rearranged, or whether the two 
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have a common source in an earlier original, which the 
former has mutilated and abstracted, the latter enlarged 
and recombined. 1 In the title of Chartres, the treatise is 
described as consisting of extracts from a life of Saint 
Germanus, accompanied with an account of British origins. 2 
From the absence of mention, it may be inferred that the 
Arthuriana and other documents appended to the story of 
Wortigern were not included. 

In the twelfth century we find William of Malmesbury 
and Henry of Huntingdon treating the document as authori- 
tative. A little earlier, but only at the end of the eleventh 
century, may be dated Hugo of Flavigny and Chronicon 
Vedastinum, cited by Mommsen. 

Earlier alleged notices seem to me unproved. (1) A sis. 
of Corpus Christi College in Cambridge, ascribed to the end 
of the tenth century, contains a concordant date of the Saxon 
advent ; the passage answers to the text of Chartres and not 
to that of Harleian ; the agreement may depend on the use 
of common literary material. 3 (2) Cormac MacCuilenain 
(ninth century) ; that this Irish writer used the Historia is 
merely an unfounded guess. 4 (3) Heiric of Auxerre (about 
880) has a parallel chapter, but according to the view taken 

'Tie latter view is that of Mommsen (who prints Chartres only as variae 
leclicmes). 

2 According to Mommsen the title runs : " Incipiunt Exberta fu Urbacen 
de libro sancti Germani inventa et origine et genealogia Britonum." Fu 
{or fit, i. e.,filii. Exberta is supposed by Thurneysen an error for excerpta, 
since the Nennius preface uses this word ; but the writer of the preface did 
not knew a text answering to Chartres, hence is not an authority. 

s Mommsen, p. 132 ; see below, p. 640, note 4. 

* In his History of Ireland, Keating cites from the lost Psalter of Cashel 
statements concerning Partholon, etc , evidently founded on the Historia ; 
the Psalter he cites as a work of the holy Cormac, son of Cuileannan (1, 
6]. The Psalter is referred to the early eleventh century ; Keating could 
have had no reason for his ascription, save his fancy that Cormac, as an 
ecclesiastic of Cashel, must needs have been engaged in the composition. 
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below, did not know the Historia. 1 (4) Beda : because of 
agreement in a single date (of Harleian and not Chartres) 
Mommsen supposes that he was acquainted with the compi- 
lation ; the concordance can equally well be interpreted in 
the reverse direction 2 ; I shall give reasons for believing that 
Beda, used at first or second hand, supplied suggestions to 
the various writers of the Historia. 

Indications of time contained in the treatise itself are 
numerous, but so divergent that no two agree. This variety 
has usually been explained as a result of successive editions, 
in which each editor introduced his own date. However, it 
is by no means clear that any of the notices were intended 
to give dates of composition. A large allowance must be 
made for scribal error, misconception, and absolute forgeiy. 
Among chronological mentions which may be taken as 
determinations of authorship none are included in the older 
text of Chartres. 

Remarks may be arranged according to the successive 
sections, beginning with the preface. 

Apologia of Nennius. — The author, who names himself as 
Nennius, a disciple of Elvodugus, explains that in his 
opinion it is worth while to present extracts containing 
information which the stupid and ignorant doctors of Britain 
have overlooked. Accordingly, he has made a compilation 
from Roman annals and ecclesiastical chronicles, that is to 
say from Hieronymus, Eusebius, Isidorus, and Prosper, from 
annals of Scots and Saxons, and from the books and tradi- 
tions of his own country ; he apologizes for the defects of 
his literary style. 

Elbodugus or Elbodg is mentioned in the so-called Annates 
Cambriae as having changed the date of Easter in 768, and 
as dying in 809. 

1 P. 653, below. » P. 638, below. 
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In documents of this type, it is not unusual to find an 
unprefaced work provided with a fictitious prologue ; while 
it is entirely in the usual course that an anonymous book 
should be attributed to some scholar of local celebrity (as in 
this case also to Gildas). The preface has evidently been 
prepared by some one who had before him the completed 
text of the treatise. It appears in the first instance as a 
marginal gloss contained in a MS. of the twelfth century ; ' 
under ordinary conditions, the chapter would unhesitatingly 
be set aside as a forgery. 

Zimmer, however, offered an ingenious defence, based on 
the character of the Irish version. To all appearance, this 
was made from a codex of the fifth class; Zimmer held 
that the rendering shows certain superiorities, which prove 
that the translator could not have been limited to such a 
text, but must have had in his possession a Latin copy of 
a form better than any existing MS., so that the translation 
has claims to consideration parallel with any Latin copy. 
This doctrine involves the genuineness of the preface, its 
subsequent omission from the mss., and eventual restoratioD 
through the margin. 2 In order to establish so improbable a 
relation, the advantages of the Irish rendering ought to be 
very apparent. A further difficulty arises from the exces- 
sively free procedure of the Irishman, who abbreviated, 
transposed, added, and glossed according to his pleasure. 3 

•According to Mommsen, mss. D and C, in which the preface is marginal, 
are so alike as to form but one testimony, while those mss. in which the 
preface has crept into the text are no more than copies of these. 

2 The question is complicated by additions contained in the Nennius 
texts, also in the first instance marginal glosses, by a writer who calls him- 
self the pupil of one Beulan. This glossator, it would appear, pretends 
personally to have known Elvodugus ; see below, p. 667, note 1 ; Thur- 
neysen, pp. 63, 97. 

'The extent of the translator's freedom is well set forth by Heeger, in a 
review of Zimmer's work ; Oottingische Oelehrte Anzeigen, May, 1894, pp. 
399ff. 
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However, so far are the merits of the translation from being 
obvious, that the instances of alleged advantage are both few 
and insignificant ; a rearrangement in the interest of lucidity 
is entirely in the writer's style ; apart from this, there is no 
single case in which readers of the version will not be likely 
to prefer the Latin text. 1 Again, the discovery of the text 
of Chartres, not used by Zimmer, shows that Nennius at 
most could have been only an editor, and that if he did 
profess to be responsible for the work, he deceived his 
readers. Under these circumstances, it appears to me that 
there is no necessity to disturb the shade of Nennius, which 
might rather be allowed to repose peacefully in that limbo 
provided for ghosts of fictitious personages. 

From this point I follow the divisions of the accepted 
text, with comparison of Chartres. 

I. Six Ages of the World, cc. 1-6. — These are noted, and 
their duration estimated. The matter will hereafter receive 
consideration. 

II. Geography, c. 7. — The island of Britain is said to 
have received its name from a Roman consul Brutus. 2 
Mention is made of its dimensions, rivers, subordinate isles, 
and twenty-eight cities. It is said to be inhabited by four 
nations, Scots, Picts, Saxons, and Britons. 

In the year 138, b. c, D. Junius Brutus, surnamed Callaicus, 
while campaigning in Further Spain, came in view of the 
ocean, and saw the sun set in its waters. This event was 
thought of sufficient importance to be mentioned in the 

1 The only cases sufficiently salient to allow examination are passages 
associated with the names of Damhoctor (p. 635, note 1, below), and 
Equitius (p. 640, below). The translator, or the Latin text he used, may 
have made a correction or two from the Vatican text : see Tburneysen, p. 82. 

5 " Britannia insula a quodam Bruto consule Romano dicta." 
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chronology of Hierouymus ; the writer in the Historia, or a 
predecessor, thought that since Brutus got so far, it was only 
reasonable to suppose that he had also crossed the sea, and 
had given his name to Britain. 

The twenty-eight cities are mentioned in the present tense, 
as if still extant. Beda, in his geographical chapter, gives a 
similar notice, but describes them as things of the past. 
The source of both writers is the De Excidio Britanniae, 
attributed to Gildas, where the language is ambiguous, and 
can be taken as either past or present ; but that the cities 
were not existing at the time is shown by another sentence ; 
in speaking of traffic on the Thames and Severn, De Excidio 
states that it had once been great. The word olim is taken 
up into the Historia ; it is evident, therefore, that the author 
of the latter used the present tense, not as having any rela- 
tion to his own date, but because he understood that the 
language of his source bore that signification. This makes 
a first example of a practice which will appear to be frequent ; 
the tense may be called an antiquarian present. 1 

A similar remark applies to the establishment of four 
nations, including Picts ; the mention may be borrowed from 
Beda. 2 



(2) Roman and Trojan origins. — These are obtained in 
four different ways. The obscurity may be in some measure 
elucidated by preliminary remarks. 

1 De Excidio, c. 3 : " Britannia insula .... bis denis bisque quaternis 
civitatibus ac nonnullis castellis .... decorata." Beda, 1, 1 : "Erat et 
civitatibus quondam xx et viii nobilissimis insignita, praeter castella 
innumera . . . ." Historia, c. 7 : "in ea sunt viginti octo civitates et 
innumerabilia promontoria cum innumeris castellis . . . . et in ea habitant 
quattuor gentes, Scotti, Picti, Saxones, atque Brittones." Observe the 
word innumeris, apparently a reminiscence of Beda. 

2 Hist, eccles., in, 6. 
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Before the first of these notices was prepared, the Historic/,, 
in its process of gradual accretion, seems first to have added 
the geographical chapter. The initial words of this section 
derive the name of Britain from a Roman consul ; if a 
Brutus were name-giver of the land, it would be natural to 
make him also an eponym of the folk ; but for such service 
the consul of b. c. 138 was too recent; a glossator, accord- 
ingly, posited a Brutus sufficiently remote to answer for 
fore-father. In this essay, as usual, he turned to the ever- 
ready hand-book, the chronology of Jerome-Eusebius. 

On the basis of hints furnished by Virgil, Jerome was 
able to assign dates to early Latin kings. The first was of 
course Aeneas, the second his son Ascanius, the third his 
later son, Silvius surnamed Postumus, who is credited with 
a reign of twenty-eight years, and who became the ancestor 
of Latin sovereigns, all surnamed Silvii. If Britons came 
from a Roman house, through Rhea Silvia they must be 
descended from Silvius Postumus, and through Aeneas 
from Trojans. The first legend-maker went no further, 
carried back the eponym only to the foundation of Rome, 
and did not find his invention adequate to the construction 
of a migration legend. 

Jerome supplied a second entry calculated to produce 
imitation. In a spirit of delicate flattery, Virgil made the 
Julii descend from lulus (Ilus, eponym of Ilium), son of 
Aeneas, also called Ascanius. The latter, as forefather 
of Julii, must, thought commentators, have had a sou named 
Julius : and to such a Julius Jerome gave a birth-date of 
870 years after Abraham. 1 If the Roman imperial house 
was honored by a descent from Aeneas, the eponym of 
Britons deserved a like distinction ; it was only necessary to 

1 "Ascanius Julium procreavit a quo familia Juliorum orta, et propter 
aetatem parvuli, quia necdum regendis civibus idoneus erat, Silvium Pos- 
tumum fratrem suum regni reliquit haeredem." 
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treat the original Brutus as Jerome had treated Julius ; and 
this later glossators proceeded to effect. 

(a) Brutus, son of Rhea Silvia, c. 11. Chartres. — Britons 
descend from Romans and Greeks. They are Romans, as 
derived from a Roman family to which belonged Brutus the 
consul who occupied Britain, and which was founded by an 
elder Brutus, son of Rhea Silvia, and third brother to 
Romulus and Remus ; Britons, accordingly, come from the 
stock of Silvius, son of Aeneas, and their kings, like the 
Roman, are entitled to the epithet of Silvii ; through Aeneas, 
they go back to Dardanus the Trojan. The latter, however, 
was himself a Greek emigrt; hence Britons are also Greeks. 1 

Vatican. — The passage is amended by omitting the name 
of Brutus, son of Rhea; Britons are said to come from 
Silvius Postumus, but we are not told in what manner. 

Ancient writers, also desirous to annex the Trojan glory, 
had insisted that Dardanus originally came from their own 
country; Servius made him an Italian, Isidorus, whom the 
Historia follows, a Greek. 2 

Here we perceive the antiquarian manner of expression ; 

1 The passage in Chartres is full of scribal errors : " De Romanis et 
Grecis trahunt ethimologiam, id est de matre Labina filia Latini regis 
Italie et patre Siluianiae (read Siluii fllii Eneae), filii Enachi, filii Dardani, 
filii Dardanus, filii Saturni. Rex Gothorum (read Grecorum ; so Vatican) 
perrexit ad partem Asiae, et Trous filius Dardani edificauit urbem Troie. 
... Et de stripe (i. e., stirpe) Silluii filii Eneae ex Labina orti sunt 
Eemus et Romulus et Brutus, tres filii regine sanctimonialis pro ///mi (?) 
Reae, qui fecerunt Romam. Brutus consul fuit in Roma epiromanus 
quando expugnavit Hispaniam et detraxit in seruitutem Rome, et postea 
tenuit Britanniam insulam quam habitant Britones filius illi olli Siluio 
Posthumo. ..." 

Vatican alters the word epiromanus to imperii Romani, but has epiromanus 
in c. 3 ; a proof, I think, of what is otherwise sufficiently clear, that the 
editor had before him a text like that of Chartres, which he in some 
measure recast. 

2 Etym., ix, 2, 67. 
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Britons are said to inhabit the whole island, Saxon time 
being passed over. 

(b) Brito, brother of Postumus, c. 11. Chartres. — At the 
period when Eli was priest in Israel, and the ark fell into 
the hands of the Gentiles, Brito reigned in Britain, and his 
brother Postumus over Latins. 

Harleian. — The words are retained, but receive a preface. 
Reigns of Latin kings are given ; Silvius is assigned twelve 
years, and his son Postumus thirty-nine years. 

The writer in Chartres probably intended to make the 
eponymic Brutus (instead of a third brother to Romulus and 
Remus) a third brother to Ascanius and Silvius Posthumus. 
This the recaster did not understand or approve ; he there- 
fore, by dividing the personality of the latter, created a new 
kiug Postumus, to whom he gave a term of years in excess 
of that allowed by Jerome for the third Latin king. His 
spelling Brito shows that his copy of the Historia already 
contained the Frankish Chronicle. 

(c) Brutus, son of Hisicion and grandson of Rhea Silvia, 
c. 18. Chartres, Harleian. — Frankish and Roman explana- 
tions are concorded, by making the Alanus of the Frankish 
Table a son of Rhea Silvia. A pedigree is carried to Japhet. 

(d) Brutus, son of Silvius Postumus, c. 10. Harleian. — 
Silvius, son of Aeneas, has a son who, according to prophecy, 
is destined to destroy father and mother, and incur universal 
odium. The prediction is fulfilled ; this son, named Brutus, 
is obliged to go into exile, and flies to isles of the Tyrrhene 
(i. e., Mediterranean) Sea, whence he is expelled by Greeks 
willing to avenge the death of Turnus at the hands of Aeneas, 
his grandfather.- He resorts to Gaul, where in memory of 
Turnus he founds the city of Tours, and finally arrives in 
Britain, which land is still peopled by his descendants. 
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Vatican. — The chapter is freely edited. Brutus is made a 
son of Ascanius ; the prediction affirms that he will become 
a general favorite. 

It seems strange, in a Welsh document, to find an echo of 
the adage bruti Britoiies ; but such seems to be the case with 
the prophecy. 

The passage is a recast and substitution ; the migration 
legend is now supplied which is wanting in (a), and the 
latter suppressed. 

In making Brutus a son of Ascanins, the editor of Vatican 
evidently had in mind the similar descent of the Julius 
already mentioned ; we perceive with what clear conscious- 
ness these fictions were elaborated. 

In these British origin legends, the two primary accounts 
(those connected with the Frankish Table and with Brutus, 
son of Rhea) seem to have been independently added by 
different hands ; with the desire of antiquity or harmony, 
two other explanations were interpolated, and all these we 
have in Chartres ; the recaster, to whom we owe the text 
of Harleian, substituted for the notice concerning Brutus, 
brother of Romulus, a more elaborate legend of his own, 
making Brutus a son of Silvius This last was accepted by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, through whom Brutus the Trojan 
became a literary personage. 

The Trojan stories of the Historia have a considerable 
resemblance to the earlier tales respecting the Trojan ancestry 
of Franks. In both the suggestion seems to have been that 
of assonance, both were elaborated by the aid of Virgil ; in 
origin, however, they seem to have been quite independent. 1 

The reviser who produced the accepted text (of Harleian) 
chose to punctuate his undigested material, in such manner 

1 Mommsen supposes that the Frankish story depended on a misspelling 
of a Colonia Trauma as Troiana, Mon. Germ. Hist., auct. antiquis., ix, 619. 
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as to emphasize his own addition ; x he did not attempt 
further to introduce clearness ; the Irish translator, however, 
effected a rearrangement. 

Between the various accounts are intercalated (in the later 
text only) migration legends relating to Picts and Scots (i. e., 
Irish). 

B. Picts, c. 12. Harleian. — After an interval of not less 
than 800 years came Picts, who occupied the islands called 
Orcades, thence devastated many regions, and settled the 
north part of Britain, where they remain, occupying the third 
portion of the island to the present day. 2 

The source is Beda, who in his first chapter describes the 
voyage of Picts from Scythia, as they themselves affirm, 3 
their unsuccessful attempt to settle in Ireland, and occupa- 
tion of North Britain. 

The intermediate station at the Orkneys is added by the 
writer in the Historia. 

The statement that Picts still occupy a third of Britain 
appears sufficiently categorical; nevertheless, the mention is 
only another example of the antiquarian present, similar to 
that just noticed in the case of Britons. The model seems 
to be the language of Beda, who speaks of Pictish matri- 
archy as in his day still existing. 4 

C. Scots, (a). From Spain to Ireland, c. IS. — Last of all 
Scots migrated from Spain. (1) First came a certain Par- 
tholomus, with a thousand men ; these were eventually swept 

'The words "hoc experimentum bifarie inveni" (c. 10), and "aliud 
experimentum inveni" (c. 17) are additions of the reviser. 

2 Et manent ibi tertiam partem Britanniae tenentes usque in hodiernum 
diem. 

s From Scythia because of their association with Scots who were Scythians. 
See below. 

*Quod usque hodie apud Pictos constat esse^ervatum. 
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away by famine and pestilence. Next Nimeth, son of Agno- 
men, with his company, after being sea-tossed for a year and 
a half, effected a landing, but finally returned to Spain. 
Finally three sons of a Spanish knight arrived in thirty 
ships, and remained a year. From the shore they perceived 
in the midst of the sea a tower of glass, on the summit of 
which were standing men ; they attacked the castle, but were 
swallowed up by the waves; one vessel, with a crew of 
thirty men, having been wrecked, had taken no part ; hence 
descended the population of Ireland. 

Glass, by reason of its splendor, is a fairy material ; an 
isle of glass is known to French mediaeval romance. 1 In 
this tale, the waters seem to swallow assailants of sea-fairies. 
It is likely, therefore, that the interpolator who added this 
passage really obtained his material from Irish informants. 

The connection of Spain with Ireland seems to have 
depended mainly on the assonance of the names Iberia and 
Hibernia. Again, according to mediaeval geography, Spain 
was opposite Ireland. 2 

In this chapter the Irish translator employed a very free 
hand, interpolating additional races, notably the Firbolg and 
Tuatha De Danamu These peoples play a great part in 
Irish mediaeval literature, and their fortunes are related 
in elaborate texts. The relation of these to the Historia 
and to the Irish version involves the solution of complicated 
problems, not yet adequately discussed, and cannot here be 
taken up, especially as the inquiry has only a remote connec- 
tion with the sources and date of the Historia. 

(b) Scots from Spain to Britain, c. 14.. — The last emigrant 
was Damhoctor, whose race settled in various regions of 

1 Crestien, Erec, 1947. 

2 "Hibernia . . . usque contra Hispaniae septentrionalia, quamvis magno 
aequore interjaciente perrenit." — Beda, 1, 1. 
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Britain. Istoreth, son of Istorinus, took possession of Dal- 
riada, Builc and his followers took the Isle of Man, the 
children of Liethan occupied South Wales and adjacent 
districts, until they were expelled by Cuneda. 

Since Damhoctor is called the last emigrant, it seems 
necessary to suppose that Istoreth and the rest were meant 
to pass for his descendants. The Irish translator makes 
Damhoctor settle in Ireland. Some texts of the version, in 
place of the proper name, read dam ochtor, a company of 
eight ; the reading has been taken to prove that the Tenderer 
must have had more precise information concerning the Irish 
stories used by the writer of the Latin text ; to my mind, 
however, the Irish words must be set down as only a piece 
of folk-etymology. 1 

(c) Scots from Egypt to Spain, c. IS. — According to learned 
Scots, after Pharaoh had been drowned in the Red Sea, a 
noble Scythian was resident in Egypt ; him the Egyptians, 
in their weakened condition fearing his power, expelled from 
their country; he wandered through Asia for forty-two 
years, 2 some of the stations being named, and afterwards 
crossed to Spain, where his descendants multiplied, this 
happened at the time of that Brutus, with whom began 
Roman consuls. 

This chapter does not supply an alternative origin, but is 
given as a supplement to the statement already made ; in the 
two previous chapters we have learned in what manner Scots 
arrived in Ireland and Britain from Spain ; we now learn 
how they had been established in the latter country. 

1 Zimmer thinks the translator's language and arrangement to indicate a 
better Latin text ; to my mind the version is made from the text we 
possess. 

2 After the "Peutinger Table," Mommsen, p. 115. 

14 
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The Pictish Chronicle, apparently belonging to the end of 
the tenth century, gives to the Scots alternative derivations ; 
they came from Scythia (Scoti for Sciti) ; or else they are 
named after their queen Scotta, daughter of Pharaoh. 1 

Scotta figures in another migration legend. The author 
of the Life of St Cadroe (eleventh century) relates that the 
folk of Choriscon, a town on the Pactolus, resolve to migrate 
to Thrace; they pass through the Hellespont, coast Crete 
and Sicily, whence a storm drives them to the Illyrian Sea 
and to Spain near the Ebro. They pass the Pillars of 
Hercules, traverse the ocean, and attain Ultima Thule, com- 
ing in view of the mountains of Ireland. 2 This happened 
in the day of Crassus, Pompey and Caesar. Landing at 
Cloin on the Shannon, they occupy Armagh and other locali- 
ties. After some years they cross to Britain, arrive at Ross, 
and name the country at first Chorischia, afterwards Scotia, 
from Scotta, the Egyptian wife of their Lacedaemonian 
leader Nelus or Niulus. The model for the voyage is 
furnished by the Aeneid ; the writer remarks that neither 
Aeneas nor Ulysses had endured equal sufferings. 

It will be seen that the IAfe and the Historia exhibit 
no sign of mutual acquaintance. Both accounts deal with 
migration of Scots as a chosen people, resembling in their 
fortunes the children of Israel; both indulge in synchron- 
isms, possess a similar style, and seem to bear the marks of 
a like period of historical speculation. 

1 Ghronide: "Sciendum vero est quod Britones in tertia mundi etate ad 
Britanniam venerunt ; Scite autem, id est Scotti, in quarta etate Scociam 
sive Hiberniam obtinuerunt." — Skene, op. eit., p. 3. Historia: "Brittones 
venerunt in tertia aetate mundi ad Britanniam: Scotti autem in quarta 
obtinuerunt Hiberniam." — C. 15. 

2 W. F. Skene, Chronicle of tlte Pieis, etc. Edinburgh, 1867, p. 107. 
The Life names the part of the Irish coast first seen as Cruachan Eile ; this 
is the height on which Saint Patrick fasted, and (according to the later 
legend followed in the Historia) received certain boons from the Almighty 
(p. 659, below). 
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The Life evidently borrows the name Scotta from the 
Pictish Chronicle. The Historic/, does not name Scotta, but 
it seems probable that the author of the passage conceived 
of his Scythian noble as the husband of that lady ; he con- 
cords the Scythian and Egyptian origins, which in the 
Chronicle are only alternative. Finally, the Historia uses 
identical language ; it seems, therefore, that the Pictish 
Chronicle must be assumed as a source, and that the Irish 
migration legends did not find a place in the compilation 
before the eleventh century, which must be set down as the 
date of the revised text of Harleian. 

IV. Roman emperors in Britain, Chartres. — The text con- 
tains two separate paragraphs, both dealing with the wars of 
Julius Caesar, but obviously from different hands. 

(1) c. o of Duchesne. — (a) An account is given of Csesar's 
expedition (b) Mentioned are names of emperors who 
visited the island ; allowing for bad spelling, these are Julius, 
Claudius, Severus, Carausius, Constantinus, Maximus, Gra- 
tianus; in a confused manner are noted events connected 
with Maximus. (c) Added is a piece of chronology hereafter 
to be considered. 

(2) (a) A separate notice of the wars of Julius, (b) A 
statement that the Roman generals were thrice slain by 
Britons. 

Harleian. — The second paragraph of Chartres (2, a) makes 
c. 1 9, while the mention of 2, b does not appear until c. 30 ; 
in the intervening chapters, cc. 20—30, are given details 
concerning Roman emperors connected with Britain. As 
these are seven in number, and agree with 1, b, except as to 
the final name, it seems clear that the writer had before 
him the very text which we now have in Chartres; the 
alternative notice of Julius he omitted as unnecessary ; 
the item concerning the seven emperors he made the basis 
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of an elaborate expansion ; perceiving the historical error, 
he chose to omit the name of Gratianus and substitute that 
of an imaginary Maximianus ; 1 after the reference to the 
three British revolts (c. 30), he himself, or a third hand, 
added in accordance with De Excidio Britanniae two chapters 
relating to the British embassies sent to implore aid of Rome. 
By the crucial test of this section we perceive a relation 
consistent with all the other facts, namely, that the text of 
Harleian is not independent, but a free recast of that which 
we have in Chartres. 

Chronology. — At this point may be introduced observa- 
tions concerning various dates scattered through the com- 
pilation, but for the most part only in the later text. 

(1) The conversion of Britain, c. 22, Harleian. — This is 
said to have been effected in the year 167, by a legate of 
Pope Eucharistus, sent to Lucius, king of Britain. 

The mission is mentioned in Liber Pontificalis, where the 
pope is Eleuther ; the date is not given, but must have been 
after 170. Beda notes the event, also making the name 
Eleuther, but giving the year as 176. To my mind, the 
agreement and difference is adequately explained by the 
supposition that the Historia, as usual, uses Beda, but also 
as usual, perverts names. 

(2) The Saxon Conquest. — De Excidio declares the revolt 
of Saxon mercenaries to have taken place after a fruitless 
embassy sent to Aetius when for the third time consul (446). 

1 J)e Exeidio states that the expedition of Maximus, by depleting the 
island of its militant youth, was responsible for British downfall. The 
reviser observed that this mention was' not noted in his text, and inferred that 
the Maximus in question was not that same Maximus whose affairs were 
remarked ; he therefore, for the sake of distinction, varied the name to 
Maximianus, and utilized it to replace that of Gratianus, who was in no 
way connected with Britain (the writer in Chartres may have confused the 
emperor with the local British imperator or " tyrant" Gratianus ; Thurney- 
sen, p. 92). 
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On the strength of this statement Beda assumed that the 
Saxon advent must needs have taken place a little later, or 
during the reign of Marcian and Valentinian, that is to say, 
in 449 or subsequently ; this opinion was adopted into the 
Saxon Chronicle, and with Asser became an absolute date 
of the Conquest. 

The only notice of the Conquest having any historical 
validity, that of a contemporary Gaulish chronicler who 
under the 19th year of Theodosius (441-2) notes the reduc- 
tion of the island to Saxon supremacy, was in the Middle 
Age unremarked. 1 

According to Orosius and Zosimus, the evacuation of 
Britain by the Romans took place about 409 ; the differ- 
ence between this period and the 449 of Beda seems to 
account for the forty years of terror mentioned in the Life 
of Wortigern (c. 32) as preceding the Saxon arrival. 

The Historia, however, contains other and irreconcilable 
statements. 

(1) Saxons in 500, c. o of Duchesne, Chartres. — The obscure 
passage seems to affirm that in the year 801 had expired 
three centuries of Saxon occupation. As authority the 
writer mentions an abbot of Ripon. 2 

1 "Britanniae usque ad hoc tempus variis cladibus eventibusque latae in 
dicionem Saxonum rediguntur." — Mon. Germ. Hist., auct. antiquis., IX, 
660. 

2 The passage is a curiosity : " Et in tempore Guorthigirni regis Britannie 
Saxones pervenerunt in Britanniam, id est, in anno incarnacionis Christi, 
sicut Libine abasiae Inripum civitate invenit vel reperit, ab incarnacione 
Domini anni D usque ad kl. Jan. in xii luna ut aiunt alii trecentis annis 
a quo tenuerunt Saxones Britanniam usque ad annum supradictum." 

According to Duchesne (p. 182), the year 801 did offer the required 
coincidence between the first of January and the twelfth day of the moon. 
De Excidio had predicted, that Saxon power in Britain would endure 
only three hundred years ; Saxon writers of the ninth century, perhaps, 
argued that the prophecy had already been discredited, since the Saxon 
landing had certainly taken place earlier than 500. 
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This designation of time appears only in Chartres ; it is 
valuable only as setting a limit for the text, which must 
needs be later than the beginning of the ninth century, and 
since the author (perhaps at second hand) cites an undated 
predecessor, may be indefinitely later. 

(b) Saxons in SIfl from the Passion, c. SI, Chartres. — 
They are said to have been received by Wortigern in this 
year, being that of the reign of Gratianus (for the second 
time) and Equitius. 1 

Harleian, etc. — The second name is corrupted to Equantius. 

The Irish translator here has Equit. 2 

Under this year Victor of Aquitaine notes as consuls Gra- 
tianus (for the third time) and Equitius. 3 

In a ms. of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, ascribed 
to the end of the tenth century, occurs a similar passage, 
which, however, varies from that of the Historia, and seems 
to me not borrowed from the latter. 4 

The origin of the date is not clear, but may have depended 
merely on scribal error. 5 

(c) Saxons in 438, c. 66, Harleian. — They are said to 

1 " Kegnante Gratiano secundo cum Equitio Saxones a Guorthigirno 
8uscepti sunt anno cccxlvii post passionem Christi." 

2 Zimmer (p. 20) assumes that the more correct form of the name indicated 
that the Irishman used a Latin text older and better than Harleian ; however, 
in the name of Eucharistus, above mentioned, the translator corrected to 
Eleuther ; in the present case I suppose that he simply amended from 
Prosper. 

3 " Gratiano iii et Equitio." 

*"Quando Gratianus consul fuit secundo et Equitius quarta, tunc his 
consulibus Saxones a Wyrtgeorno suscepti sunt anno cccxlvii a passione 
Christi." Observe the Anglo-Saxon name of the king, also the initial 
(as given by Mommsen, p. 172). 

'The author, perhaps, misread Beda's date of ccccxlviiii by dropping a 
c and i ; he then looked out the year in Victor, and obtained the consuls 
(these held over in 348 ) ; he forgot that Beda reckoned from the Incarna- 
tion. The Welsh scribe took Equitius as well as Gratianus to be an 
emperor, hence the word regnante. 
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have arrived in the consulship of Felix and Taurus, which 
year according to Victor of Aquitaine should be 428 (but 
the Historia gives the year as 400). 

Of this date no explanation has been offered. I suggest 
that it is accounted for by the concordance between the 
Saxon advent and the time of Germanus, according to 
the Historia. Prosper makes Germanus to have visited 
Britain in 429. 

The writers in the Historia, as will hereafter appear, seem 
to have had no original Welsh sources of information, but 
to have been dependent on the ordinary handbooks. 

(3) Computations by eras. — In his chronology, having 
arrived at the beginning of Christ's ministry in the 15th 
year of Tiberius, Jerome takes a backward glance, and gives 
a computation of the number of years elapsed from epoch- 
making persons or events, the Creation, Deluge, Abraham, 
Moses, Solomon, the Captivity. The year in question is 
called the present year. 1 This calculation was taken into 
the Epitoma of Prosper. Beda made the sixth age of the 
world begin with the birth of Christ, and extend to the 
Judgment, establishing as the beginning of the several eras 
the Creation, Deluge, Abraham, David, the Captivity, the 
Incarnation. Differences of authorities in regard to initial 
and terminal points were sufficient to allow mediaeval imi- 
tators a margin of originality ; again, these were at liberty 
to carry on the computation to recent time, which they 
would naturally do by introducing new eras, which need not 
of necessity be connected with the year of composition. 2 In 
this manner were made computi, of which three, by as many 
hands, have found a place in the accepted text of the 
Historia. 

1 " Computantur in praesentem annum." 

2 Thus Jerome himself, at the end of his work, counts up to the 14th 
year of Valens, which was not the date of authorship (he reserved con- 
temporary history, as he says, for more extended treatment). 
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(a) cc. 1-6, Chartres, Harleian. — First, years connected 
with epochs are given, ending with the number from Adam 
to the Captivity. Secondly, the Six Ages are noted after 



Harleian. — Between the first and second mentions, the 
accepted text introduces additional matter; the number of 
years is computed from Adam to Christ, then from both 
the Incarnation and Passion to a mediaeval date (generally 
assumed to be that of authorship). 

In regard to mediaeval documents, it is a general rule of 
interpretation, that the .hypothesis of intercalation (if appli- 
cable) has precedence over that of abridgment. The additions, 
therefore, must be set down as interpolated; any doubt is 
removed by observing that in concluding his count at an era 
earlier than that of Christ the writer in Chartres followed 
the example of Jerome. 

The mediaeval date varies in different MSS. ; Harleian has 
831 from the Incarnation, Vatican 976, being, as is said, the 
fifth year of Eadmund, king of the English, the Nennius 
glosses 912, being the 30th year of Anaraut, said to be 
reigning in North Wales. 1 

In regard to the Vatican date, it is noteworthy that 976 
is not the fifth year of Eadmund (which would be 944). 
Again, the time of the edition can scarcely be intended, since 
other passages bring that down to 1021. 2 

As to Anaraut, this entry was originally a marginal gloss. 
The writer evidently had access to a text (the Vatican, or a 
similar one), which gave the year of a Saxon king; his 

1 Harleian: "ab incarnacione autum ejus anni sunt dcccxxxi. Other 
mss. vary only the year : Vatican : dcecclxxvi et v annus Eadmundi regis 
Anglorum. Nennius texts : dcccxii usque ad xxx annum Anaarauht regis 
Moniae, qui regit rnodo regnum Wenedotiae regionis, id est Guernet (i. e., 
Guened) ; sunt igitur anni ab exordio mundi usque in annum praesentem 
vicviiiii." 

"Mommsen, p. 117, note. 
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novelty consisted in substituting a Welsh for a Saxon defini- 
tion. The glossator was a forger ; in the use of tenses he 
conforms to the style of the treatise, and in mentioning his 
lower limit as the present year simply copies Jerome. 

The same computation is made more complicated by a 
much later imitator, whose work appears in L (ms. of the 
13th century). This writer begins with an affirmation that 
the treatise was composed in the year 858 (see below) ; he 
then counts by years of the world to an epoch which seems 
to be 919 (but probably the variation from 912 is simply 
the expression of his own arithmetical ineptitude). As an 
authority he quotes Henry of Huntingdon ; this does not 
prevent him from repeating the notice in which the final era 
is called " the present year." 

Coming to Harleian, we find the years to the Passion 
given as 796 (in other mss. 790), to the Incarnation as 831. 
The unusual difference of 35 years (instead of 32 or 30) 
argues scribal error. No explanation is given as to the era ; 
the universal custom of the chronologists who are followed 
would require the mention of the consuls or year of an 
emperor ; we must suppose that such addition has dropped 
out. 

The original form of the entry seems to be irrecoverable ; 
perhaps there was in the first instance no intent to assign a 
date of authorship ; if this was the case, the date could have 
been nothing better than the conjecture of a scribe as to the 
period of the treatise which he copied. 

(b) e. 16, Harleian. — From the Saxon arrival to the fourth 
year of a certain Mermin are reckoned 428 years. Notices 
are given connected with Patrick, Bridget and Columba. 
Counting by cycles of 19 years, 438 years are made from 
the Incarnation to the advent of Patrick in Ireland, thence 
431 to the year " in which we are." ' 

1 " Duo anni in ogdoade usque in hunc annum in quo sumus." 
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Annates Cambriae records the death of a Mermin in 844. 

The era of Mermin cannot be intended as the date of 
authorship," since a later year is noted in the same chapter. 1 
The mention of Irish saints seems to indicate that the writer 
used an Irish chronicle. His phrase may follow the analogy 
of Prosper, and mean only the year now in question ; or 
the time may be in the nature of a citation from his source. 

(c) o„ 66, Harleian. — A writer who used the Cursus Pas- 
chalis of Victor of Aquitaine gives a reckoning from the 
Christian era down to the Saxon advent, which, as already 
noted, he makes to have been in a year which should have 
been numbered as 428. He proceeds 69 years further to 
the consulship of an alleged Decius, who cannot be identi- 
fied. The passage abounds in scribal and arithmetical 
errors. 

In this case we clearly perceive that the author's final era 
had nothing to do with his own date. 

On the whole, the conclusion seems to be that none of the 
many mentions of time warrant the assignment of a period 
to the treatise, whose antiquity must be determined from 
other indications. 

V. Life of Wortigern, cc. 31—4-9, Chartres, Harleian. — 
After the series of prefixed chapters, we come to an account 
of the Saxon invasion, which forms the core and oldest part of 
the compilation. 

After the British revolts, above noted, ensued a period 
of anxiety, lasting forty years. Guorthigirnus was king of 
Britain, and was disturbed by fear of the Romans, the Picts, 
and Ambrosius. 2 

1 There seems to be no sign that the reckoning by cycles is later than the 
rest of the chapter. 

2 At this time Ambrosius, the prophetic boy of the Hixtoria, is not yet 
born. However, the passage belongs to the awkward sutures of the compi- 
lation ; we may presume that an editor who attached the life to the prefixed 
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In three ships arrive exiled Germans, commanded by 
Hors and Hengist ; these the king welcomes, and assigns to 
them as a residence the isle of Thanet. At this time begins 
the ministry of Germanus, whose first miracle is recorded. 

The Saxons increase in number, and become burdensome 
to the Britons, who murmur at the charges imposed by their 
maintenance. Hengist obtains leave to bring over his family ; 
a messenger is sent across the ocean. 1 Additional Saxons 
arrive in sixteen ships, carrying the daughter of Hengist, 
who obtains leave to erect a castle ; when this is completed 
he invited the king to a feast ; at the banquet, Wortigern is 
served with the cup by the maid, of whom he becomes 
enamored, and whom he obtains in marriage ; as her price, 
Kent is conceded, without the knowledge of its king. 2 

At the suggestion of Hengist, Wortigern invites Octha and 
Ebissa, son and nephew of Hengist, promising them territory 
near the Roman Wall. These arrive in forty ships, and 
their force continually augments ; in the end the new-comers 
make their way to Kent. 

The story now passes over half a generation. Wortigern 
conceives a passion for his daughter by his Saxon wife, and 
marries her. Germanus, accompanied by the British clergy, 
seeks the king. It is arranged between the guilty pair that 
the paternity shall be laid on the saint ; this intent is miracu- 
lously defeated; the child acknowledges the king as his 
carnal father, while Germanus, *by cutting the boy's hair, 

chapters (at first mere glosses) committed a prolepsis ; perhaps he intended 
to have it understood that predictions of the future adversary alarmed the 
king. 

1 " Trans Tythicam vallem." With Claudian this was only a poetic name 
for the ocean. De Excidio, from which the phrase is borrowed, and the 
Historia, scarcely comprehend the words ; Tythica Vallis (the Vale of 
Tethys) was probably thought to be the proper name of a northern sea. 

1 Guoyrancgonus. 
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becomes his spiritual parent. 1 Wortigern is anathematized, 
and retires from the assembly. 

In order to protect himself against the Saxons, his magi 
advise the king to erect a stronghold ; search is made for 
a proper locality, and selection made of Montes Hereri 
(Snowdon) ; the citadel is begun, but never completed ; 
Wortigern is compelled to surrender the fort, together with 
the rule of West Britain, to the youth Ambrosius ; he him- 
self resorts to North Wales, and in a place called Gunnessi 
builds Cair Guorthigirn. 

Guorthemir, son of Guorthigirnus, encounters the intruders, 
defeats them in four battles, and expels them from Britain. 
He falls sick, and directs that his grave be made on a hill 
above the port whence the enemies have sailed ; if this pre- 
caution is taken, they will never be able to master that part 
of Britain. His injunction is neglected, and with the aid 
of Wortigern the invaders return. Arrangement is made for 
a feast, at which terms of peace are to be arranged; the 
Saxons treacherously bring weapons, and massacre British 
lords. The king is made prisoner, and obliged to ransom 
himself by surrender of lands belonging to East and South 
Saxons. 

The king flies before Germanus to his own land of Guor- 
thigirniaun, thence to Arx Guorthigirni in South Wales on the 
Teivy. The saint and his monks follow, and during three 
days fast and pray against the king ; on the fourth night, 
fire from heaven descends and consumes the castle; all 
within perish. So much, says the writer, he had read in a 
life of Germanus. 2 

'A common European custom. So among the Lombards, adoption is 
said to have been accompanied by cutting the hair. Charles Martel sent 
Pipin to Luitbrand that the latter, after the custom of Christian believers, 
might first cut the lad's hair, and so become his spiritual parent. See note 
of W. Gunn, Nennius, p. 162. 

2 "In libro beati Oermani repperi." — C. 47. 
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It is added that other tales are related, namely, that the 
king's body burst, or that the earth opened and swallowed 
him. 

A genealogical record is furnished, according to which the 
sons of the king are named as Categirn, Pascent, and Faustus, 
the fruit of the incestuous alliance, born of the king's 
daughter Fausta, and afterwards builder of a monastery. 1 
The pedigree is carried down through Pascent to the twelfth 
generation, ending in a Fernmail. 

In commenting on this narrative, notice may first be taken 
of the part played by the boy Ambrosius ; in more detail, 
the account runs as follows. 

Snowdon having been chosen as the site of a fortress, 
workmen and materials are gathered, but removed by night; 
this happens three times. The king's magi affirm that the 
edifice will never stand, unless moistened with the blood of 
a fatherless boy. Messengers are sent to discover such a 
victim, and at Campus Elleti in Gleguissing are found 
children at play, one of whom is reproached by his mates 
as being a boy without a father. The mother is sought, and 
owns that she has conceived without human intercourse. 
The boy is led to the king, but begs to be confronted with 
the magi, whom he asks to tell what is below the pavement 
of the court in which they are standing. This they are 
unable to expound, and an inquiry is made ; beneath the 
surface is found a pool ; when this is drained, are seen two 
vessels united in such manner as to include a folded sheet, 
which is unwrapped, and proves to contain two dragons, one 
red and the other white. These at once do battle with each 
other, and at first the red dragon has the advantage, but at 
last is mastered and driven from the sheet. The magi are 

According to Zimmer, p. 15, the reference is to the celebrated Faustus 
of the 5th century, a bishop of Eegium in Provence. 
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unable to expound the spectacle, which the boy explains as 
symbolic of British and Saxon warfare ; Saxons, typified by 
the white dragon, shall for a season prevail, but finally be 
driven frgm the island. 

The boy then addresses the king : " Depart from this 
tower, which thou canst not build, and traverse many 
provinces in quest of a safe citadel, while I will remain 
here." And the king said to the boy : " By what name art 
thou called?' And he answered: "I am named Ambrosius 
(that is to say, he seems to have been Ambrosius Guletic)." 
And the king said : " Of what race art thou ? " And he 
replied : " My father is one of the consuls of the Soman 
people." * So he gave him the abode, with all the kingdoms 
of the west part of Britain, and he with his magi went to 
the north, to the region which is called Gunnessi, and there 
built a city named after himself Cair Guorthigirn." 2 

Evidently, the legend belongs to the category of those 
connected with " foundation sacrifice." New edifices, espe- 
cially those erected above water, were thought to be in 
danger from spirits, who object to interference with the 
primitive freedom of their territory, and who, like all evil- 
disposed beings, are likely to be nocturnal in their assaults. 
In such cases protection can be obtained only by a human 
offering ; a life must be surrendered, and the body of the 
victim must be scattered through the edifice, or the blood 
mingled with the mortar. In primitive times, it seems to 
have been regarded as necessary that the offering should be 
of noble birth, or at least belonging to the gens ; with the 
progress of enlightenment, such destruction seemed an unne- 

1 "Ille respondit: 'Ambrosius vocor.' Id est, Embreis Guletic ipse 
videbatur. Et rex dixit: 'De qua progenie ortuses?' At ille : 'Unus 
est pattr meus de consulibus Bomanicae gentis.' " 

J The name of Cair Guorthigirn, it will be noticed, is doubled, the 
locality being assigned both to North and South Wales. Perhaps the name, 
like Arthur's Seat, was a legendary one, which might belong to several 
districts. 
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cessary waste ; a substitute might be satisfactory ; instead a 
filius alieujus, a filius nvllius might answer. Such is evi- 
dently the basis of the narrative, the requirement that the 
child should have no earthly father being merely a miscon- 
struction. Legends of this sort are rather European than 
the property of any particular people. The representation 
that the intended victim saves himself by the exercise of 
prophetic power is, so far as I know, peculiar to this story, 
and may probably have been the contribution of the author. 
The idea, that an unimportant but worthy person may be 
made to take the place of a wicked sovereign is part of the 
miracle of Germanus recited in the Historia, whence may be 
borrowed the trait that the evil ruler is dismissed by the 
mandate of a supernatural authority which he cannot resist. 
However, the principal increment of the familiar motive is 
found in the name of Ambrosius. 

In De Exeidio Britanniae, we are informed that after 
Britain had been laid waste by Saxons, and its inhabitants 
driven to the mountains, Britons rallied under the leader- 
ship of the last surviving Roman, Ambrosius Aurelianus ; l 
a series of struggles ended in the final defeat of the invaders 
at the siege of Mount Badonicus, forty-two years before the 
date of writing, from which time the country had enjoyed 
immunity from foreign foes. We ask, what is the relation 
of this Ambrosius to the personage of the Historia ? Were 
the two identical or different? This question presented itself 
also to mediaeval readers ; it is a strange proof of the confu- 
sion in the treatise, that the Historia itself contains opposite 
opinions on this head. A passage just cited, and incorpor- 
ated in the account, declares that probably they were the 
same ; 2 a second and a third, noticed below, appear to dis- 

'Aurelianus, like Augustus, doubtless as a title of honor. 

■ The Ambrosius in question, says the writer, was seemingly Embreis 
Guletic. The Welsh word, in later spelling Gwledig, means ruler, 
and doubtless is intended as a translation of the Aurelianus of De Exeidio. 
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tinguish ; 1 a fourth, already noted, and introduced at the 
outset of the Life, is inconsistent with either personality. 
No doubt all these four mentions were from as many 
different hands, being in the nature of glosses or additions ; 
for the intent of the author of the biography, we must look 
only to his narrative. 

The date and the royal authority of Ambrosius agree 
sufficiently with the statements of De Excidio. But the 
decisive feature is the common Roman descent ; De Excidio 
makes Ambrosius born of Roman parents wearing the purple, 
who had perished in recent disturbances ; the Historia simi- 
larly describes him as the offspring of Roman consuls. It 
is plain, therefore, that the account is merely an expansion 
of an idea contained in the older work ; the author meant to 
explain the enfances of the deliverer; as he was perfectly 
familiar with the language of De Excidio, his story is not 
an ancient Welsh tradition, but a deliberate literary invention. 

Next is to be noted the relation of Wortigern with Germa- 
nus. Historically, there could have been no connection; 
the saint, as has been mentioned, is said to have been in 
Britain in 429 ; Beda places the conquest after 449 ; the 
writers in the Historia knew nothing more from independent 
sources ; but it was open to a legend-maker, like the writer 
of the life, who did not know or did not care for dates, to 
associate the two. 

The first miracle of the saint is recounted in a rhetorical 
style. Germanus, in the course of his journey through 
Britain, applies for hospitality at the door of a tyrant named 
Benli, but is turned rudely away; evening comes on, and 
the wanderers have no shelter. A servant of the king called 
Catel receives them into his cottage ; having no more than 
one cow with her calf, he kills the calf and serves it to the 

1 Pp. 658 and 669, note. 
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saint. Germanus commands that no bones be broken; on 
the morrow the calf is found alive at the side of its mother. 
At morn, Germanus and his companions once more resort to 
the gate of the palace. It is the custom of the tyrant to put 
to death any servant who fails to present himself by sunrise ; 
a man comes panting and sweating, running in his haste to 
arrive in time ; the certainty of death in case of delay does 
not prevent him from pausing to make obeisance ; Germanus 
asks if he believes in the Trinity ; he avows his faith, and 
receives baptism and the kiss of peace; he then enters 
and perishes. Germanus remains all day at the gate, and 
when his entertainer presents himself at eve, advises that he 
and his family remain in doors, and do not look to see what 
will pass in the castle ; fire from heaven descends and con- 
sumes the fortress, which has never been rebuilt. On the 
morn Catel with his sons believes, and is rewarded by 
Germanus : "And he blessed, him, and added, and said : 'A 
king shall never be wanting from thy seed, and from this 
day thou shalt be king.' So it came to pass, for up to the 
present time Powis is ruled by kings of the race." * 

Here also there can be no doubt as to the legendary basis. 
The tale belongs to a type diffused through Europe and Asia 
in innumerable variants, going back to a time older than 
history. Gods or holy personages walk the earth, are 
rejected by the rich and mighty, and received by the obscure 

1 The text adds : ' ' Ipse est Catel Durnluc. ' ' The question arises, whether 
the reference is to that Catel whom Germanus made king, or to a successor 
of the author's own time, namely, a Catel who justified the prediction that 
a sovereign of that line should never be wanting to Powis. On this head 
Welsh mediaeval writers differed : the genealogies given in Harleian (see 
p. 671, below), and in Jesus Coll., MS. 20, take the former alternative, while 
Brut y Tywyspgion adopts the latter, and considers " Teyrnllwg " to be only 
a name for Powis. To me it seems safe to assume that none of these writers 
had any information other than their inferences from the words of the 
Hktoria. See Zimmer, p. 71 ff. 

15 
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and needy, who serve their humble fare, which is miracu- 
lously multiplied ; the host and his desendants are rewarded 
by honor and prosperity. The particular species of the 
legend, in which the entertainer sacrifices his only domestic 
animal, of which the bones are left unbroken, laid on the 
hide, and subsequently reanimated, is itself ancient. 1 

The miracle is also related by Heiric of Auxerre (late 
ninth century) in his Life of Germanus, having been obtained 
by him from the recitation of an aged man named Marcus, 
by descent a Briton, but educated in Ireland, who had 
resigned his see in order to lead the life of a hermit. In 
winter, the saint, when in Britain, seeks shelter in the house 
of a certain king, but meets refusal. The king's swineherd 
makes up for the churlishness of his master by taking 
Germanus to his cottage, and by slaying his only bullock, 
which the saint declines to partake, directing that the bones 
be preserved and laid on the hide in the stable; on the 
morrow, the bullock is found entire and well. The indig- 
nant saint goes to the gate of the palace, and awaits the exit 
of the ruler, whom he bids to depart, and resign the sceptre 
to a more worthy hand. Overcome by the authority of 
Germanus, the king obeys; the saint summons the swine- 
herd, and declares him king ; from that time, sovereigns born 
of the herd have ruled the British nation. Marcus assured 
Heiric that the story was contained in Catholic letters. 

Comparing Heme's account with that of the Hktoria, the 
latter is observed to exhibit the marks which usually indicate 
a later version as compared with an earlier ; we find increased 
decoration, together with vagueness and incoherence. Heiric's 
tale in style and substance accords with traditional relations 
of many countries, while the Historia deals in theatrical addi- 
tions proper to literary reworking, such as the incident of the 

1 See the Greek legend of Hyrieus. 
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servant who prefers death to the neglect of homage which he 
is in no way called ou to perform. The story of Heiric pre- 
serves an old trait, in the direction that bones be laid on the 
hide, an essential precaution neglected in the history. It is 
plain that Heiric cannot have obtained his narrative from 
the Historia, while it is by no means certain that the latter 
does not recast Heiric. 

It is, however, true that the variations of the Historia 
belong to other traditional histories of the type. Thus in 
the Irish Acallamh na Sendrach are told how Patrick seeks 
hospitality from the churlish Becan, king of Bregia and 
Meath. When admittance is refused, the saint is entertained 
by Fulartach, brother of the king. During the night the 
royal mansion disappears with Becan and all his people. 
On the morrow, Patrick promises Fulartach that from the 
hour of noon he shall be sovereign ; from that day the race 
of Fulartach has ruled the country. 1 The writer in the 
Historla may have followed an independent version of the 
tale given by Heiric, or may have reconstructed the account 
of the latter by the aid of similar current legends, and 
supplied proper names from his own imagination ; the usual 
experience of similar decorations tends in favor of the last 
hypothesis. 

One curious circumstance shows equally the popularity of 
Heiric's work, and the procedure of Welsh literati ; that 
editor of the Historia who in the eleventh century produced 
the Vatican text thought proper to ascribe the authorship of 
the compilation to that same Marcus whom Heiric mentions 
as his informant. 2 

Next is to be inquired, how far the geography and history 
of the Historia are founded on Welsh historical tradition, 
how far they represent no more than the fancy of the 
authors. 

1 Stokes and Windisch, Irisclte texte, IV, 1, 15. 

2 Mommsen, p. 120, seems to take the editorship of Marcus seriously. 
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As regards geography, the Saxons are conceived as mi- 
grating from an archipelago of northern isles, of which the 
principal, whence proceed Hengist and his counsellors, is 
named Oghgul. When the son and nephew of Hengist, in 
obedience to the summons of the latter, set out for Britain ; 
in the first place they seize and devastate the Orkneys ; they 
circumnavigate Caithness, descend the coast of Scotland, and 
settle in the country about the Roman wall ; by degrees they 
make their way to Kent. 1 The writer, evidently, supposes 
Saxons to be dwellers in the far north, whence a direct path 
would take them to the Orkneys, as the Picts have already 
been described as proceeding, or as Norse vikings would sail. 
Any surprise at such understanding is removed, when we 
perceive that the Irish translator, a much more intelligent 
writer, took it as a matter of course that Saxons came from 
Scandinavia, and descended on Britain from the north. 2 

In such representation, the author of the Historia did not 
follow any recondite sources, but obtained his ideas from the 
familiar and still extant treatises which served as handbooks 
of mediaeval readers. Oghgul is only a corruption of Angulus 
of Beda, the land of the Angles ; * Beda tells us that this 
territory was in his day still deserted, emigration en masse 
having left it abandoned; like mention appears in the 
Historia.* Beda knew the difference between Jutes, Angles, 

1 "At ipsi, cum navigarent circa Pictos, vastaverunt Orcades insulas, et 
venerunt et occupaverunt regiones plurimas ultra mare Frenessicum. ..." 

s From Lochlandj i. e. , Scandinavia. 

3 Beda, I, 15 : " De ilia patria quae Angulus dicitur hodie manere deserta 
inter provincias Jutarum et Saxonum perhibetur." Historia: "EtHenc- 
gistus, inito consilio cum suis senioribus, qui venerunt secum de insula 
Oghgul."— C. 37. 

'Et Hencgistus semper ciulas ad se paulatim invitavit, ita ut insulas ad 
quas venerant absque habitatore relinquerent, et dum gens illius crevisset 
et in virtute et in multitudine, venerunt ad supra dictam civitatem Can- 
torum. c. 38. Compare mention of Pictish ravages from the Orkneys as 
an intermediate station, p. 633, above. 
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and Saxons, and seems to refer Hengist to the former tribe ; 
to the Welsh writer such distinctions were meaningless ; 
Hengist, as well as all the invaders, were Saxons. 

Next, as to the history. The foundation is the statement 
of De Exeidio Britanniae, which makes three ships arrive 
containing Saxon exiles, who are taken into service by the 
ruler of Britain, whom the work knows only as a nameless 
tyrant; the new-comers summon reinforcements, and their 
support grows burdensome to Britons, who refuse rations ; 
the mercenaries revolt, and their outbreak, beginning in east 
Britain, presently devastates the entire island; the ruin 
continues, until, as already noted, the Britons rise under 
Ambrosius Aurelianus. 

On the story of De Exeidio Beda bases his mention, and 
follows closely the language of his source ; he is able, how- 
ever, to add several particulars. He knows that the Saxon 
leaders were the brothers Hengist and Horsa, and that the 
monument of the latter is still visible in the eastern part of 
Kent; with Hengist was invited his son Oisc, ancestor 
of Kentish kings ; the British sovereign he names as Wur- 
tigernus. 1 In the case of the brothers he indicates his 
authority as Kentish tradition. It seems to me improbable 
that Kentish oral tradition could have known any story 
answering to the rhetorical account of De Exeidio; rather, 
Beda has separated scions belonging to quite different stems, 
which he has" grafted on the literary stem of his pre- 
decessor ; by this process of introcision may have been 
introduced the name of Wortigern. 2 

1 "Cum suo rege Uurtigerno," I, 14. Geoffrey of Monmouth has also 
Vortigernus. The use, in such names, of initials W or Gu is merely 
a matter of scribal usage ; the Saxon scribes write the W, the Welsh Gu ; 
I have used the form Wortigern as more correctly expressing the name to 
modern eyes. 

J The proper name Guorthigirniaun (-ion, suffix forming a local appel- 
lation from a personal name) seems to indicate that the designation was 
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From Beda the story was taken by the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle which has proceeded with the work of expansion 
and incorporation. The Chronicle knows the dates and 
localities of four battles fought between Hengist and his sou 
Aesc on one side, and Britons on the other ; these are set 
doAvn as taking place in 455, 457, 465, and 473; in the 
second of the encounters Horsa is slain, and from that time 
Aesc joined to his father as king ; in 488, by the death of 
Hengist, Aesc is left as sole ruler in Kent, and reigns 24 
years. 

De Excidio knows nothing of any Saxon settlement, but 
considers the new-comers only as homeless mei'cenaries, whose 
revolt begins in the eastern part of Britain. This scanty 
mention Beda undertook to interpret by the aid of Kentish 
tradition, and places the grave of Horsa in Kent ; the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, on this basis, gave Kentish occupa- 
tion the priority, placing East Anglia as the second Saxon 
kingdom ; there is no reason to suppose that such definition 
rested on any thing more secure than historical speculation 
gradually taking shape. 

It is first in the Historia that we find Thanet noted as the 
place of landing, and the earliest Saxon home; this place, 
I suspect, was chosen merely because Thanet is named by 
Constantius as the landing-place of Germanus, who in the 
Historia is associated with the story. 

genuinely British. Guorthigirniaun is identified with a commote of Rad- 
nor (Zimmer, p. 67) ; such appellation must have been derived from some 
petty chief, who can not have been identical with the (imaginary) over- 
king credited with admitting Saxons ; the coincidence can only prove the 
familiarity of the name. 

De Excidio knows the receiver of the foreigners only as an unamed 
"tyrannus," qualified with the epithets " crudelis, infaustus, superbus;" 
Beda gives us a proper name (compounded of wor- or guar-, emphatic 
particle, and tigerno-, king). I cannot think the correspondence of sound 
and sense likely to have been accidental, and rather suppose that such 
resemblance caused the importation of the name of Wortigernus into the 
tale. 
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The chapter relating to Worthemir exhibits flaming patriots 
ism. The son of Wortigern takes command of Britons, 
thrice defeats the intruders, and blockades them in Thanet. 
To no purpose the Saxons obtain reinforcements from Ger- 
many ; Worthemir fights against them four battles, of which 
three are named ; these take place, the first, on the river 
Derguentid (Derwent?) ; second, on a ford called in 
Saxon speech Episford and in the British tongue Ritherga- 
bail, in which fall both Hors and Categirn, son of Wortigern ; 
the third, on a plain named Lapis Tituli, on the shore of the 
Gallic sea, in which the enemies are driven to their ships, 
which they effeminately enter. The mention of the death 
of Horsa identifies these battles with the four combats of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The name of Guorthemir is formed 
in imitation of Guorthigirnus, while that of Categirn shows 
the same influence. Categirn is introduced as a counterpart 
to Aesc, in order that a British prince may fall in the same 
encounter which removes a Saxon. The story has the 
appearance of being a deliberate invention, constructed to 
balance the statements of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. In 
later sections will appear other instances of the use and 
alteration of Saxon documents. It seems, therefore, that 
the writer of this section of the Historia had no independent 
national sources, but constructed his story from hints of 
Anglo-Saxon documents. 1 

1 In c. 31, we have a pedigree of Hengist, first up to Woden, thence as 
follows : Frealaf, Fredulf, Finn, Fodepald, Geta, qui fuit, ut aiunt, Alius 
dei. The same pedigree (borrowed from the Historia ), appears in Henry 
of Huntingdon, who writes Flocwald . Florence of Worcester and others 
have corresponding statements, taken from Asser, who in giving the ances- 
tors of Alfred makes the line proceed : Woden, Frithowald, Frealaf, 
Frithiwulf, Fin, Godwulf (the last two names by textual error united in 
one), Geata, "quern Getam jamdudum pagani pro deo venerabantur." 
The list in the Historia is only a perversion of Asser" s (Fodepald is a mere 
scribal error for Godulf ). It seems likely, therefore, that Asser must be 
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The section finds its proper conclusion in the assertion 
of the writer, that he derived his material from a life of 
Saint Germanus. The foregoing remarks seem to indicate 
that this origin is highly improbable. The affirmation can 
be regarded only as one of those light-hearted allegations 
respecting authorities, which were intended to confer dignity 
on works of fiction, by mediaeval authors of all nationalities 
and all degrees of ability considered as innocent frauds which 
might without self-reproach be palmed on a credulous reader. 
While the Life probably once ended at this point, additions 
have been made, offering diverging accounts of the death of 
Wortigern. 

That the genealogical passage which now concludes the 
section also proceeded from the hand of a glossator is made 
probable by a curious remark concerning Ambrosius. Pas- 
cent, says the writer, succeeded his father in Builth and 
Gnorthigirniaun, having received a gift of such territory 
from that Ambrosius who was over-king of Britain. 1 This 
language is scarce applicable to the prophetic Ambrosius, 
mentioned as lord of provinces in West Britain ; the author 
appears to consider the Guledig as a separate personage from 
the youth who discomfited Wortigern ; herein, as already 
observed, he differs from a previous glossator, whose observa- 
tion has been incorporated into the text. That the chapter 
is an interpolation is further shown by its initial words, 
which have a character proper to such increments. 2 

The twelfth in succession, and last personage of the list is 
a Fernmail, king of the two provinces, who, as we are told, 

enumerated among the sources of the Life of Wortigern ; this is quite in 
accordance with other indications, which tend to show that the oldest por- 
tion of the Hiatoria does not antedate the tenth century. 

1 " Largiente Ambrosio illi qui fuit rex inter omnes reges Britannicae 
gentis." 

1 " Haec est genealogia illius, quae ad initium retro recurrit." 
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is now reigning. It is safe to assume, I think, that in this 
use of the present tense by the interpolator we have only 
another example of the antiquarian present, and that the 
day of Fernmail was long anterior to the time of the writer. 1 
With this section of the Historia the Arthuriana connect, 
both in matter and in the designation of time. In the re- 
vised text, however, the biography of Wortigern is imme- 
diately followed by chapters which may be called Patri- 
ciana ; this matter, as unmentioned in the title of Chartres, 
was probably absent from the older text. 

VI. Patriciana. cc. 50-65. — The narration, as com- 
mentators have observed, contains extracts borrowed from 
the Latin Life of the saint contained in the Book of Armagh. 2 
This contains two notices of the saint, respectively from 
Muirchu Maccu-Machtheni and Tirechan ; the book is thought 
to have been written (but from older documents) in the 
early ninth century. However, it has not been observed 
that the Historia does not in all respects follow Armagh, 
but, on the contrary, in some measure agrees with a later 
form of the Patrician legend contained in the Tripartite Life 
of Patrick, belonging to the eleventh century. 3 

1 " Fernmail ipse est, qui regit (other MS., regnat) modo." Vatican has 
"qui regnavit," but this change has the appearance of being an alteration 
of the editor. Zimmer, who calls this the only certain date contained in 
the Historia (p. 67), endeavors to fix the period of Fernmail by the aid of 
the old Welsh genealogies ; but it has above been observed that these, in so 
far as they correspond, seem only to echo the compilation. 

' The comparison of Patrick with Moses, c 55, is verbally taken from 
Tirechan as cited in Armagh ; W. Stokes, Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, 
London, 1887, p. 332 ; so also the three boons granted by God to Patrick, 
p. 331. 

3 In the account of Muirchu, as given in Armagh, the saint, just before his 
death, while on his way to Armagh, is turned back by an angel, and as 
compensation, receives four boons (p. 296). Cruachan Eile is the height on 
which Patrick (in imitation of Christ) fasts for forty days (p. 322) ; but 
neither Muircu nor Tirechan connects this mountain with the promises. On 
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VII. Arthuriana. c. 56. — A translation of the Harleian 
text runs as follows: "At this time, the Saxons increased in 
number, and multiplied in Britain. After the death of Hen- 
gist, Octha, his son, migrated from North Britain to the 
kingdom of the Kentish, and from him are descended Ken- 
tish kings. Then in those days Arthur fought against them 
with the kings of the Britons, but he himself was commander 
in the wars. The first battle was at the mouth of the river 
called Glein, the second, third, and fourth, and fifth on 
another river named Dubglas, in the region of Linnuis. 
The sixth on a river named Bassas. The seventh battle 
was in the wood of Celidon, that is to say, Cat Coit Celidon. 
The eighth at the castle of Guinnion, in which Arthur bore 
on his shoulders the image of St. Mary perpetual Virgin, 
and pagans were routed on that day, and a great slaughter 
made of them, by the virtue of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
Saint Mary Virgin, his mother. The ninth battle he fought 
at Urbs Legionis. The tenth on the shore of a river named 
Tribruit. The eleventh on the mount called Agned. The 
twelfth battle was on the mount of Badon, in which nine 
hundred and sixty men fell in a single day by the onset of 
Arthur ; and no other overthrew them except himself, and 
he came off conqueror in all battles. And they, when they 
were defeated in every battle, sought aid from Germany, 
and increased incessantly, and brought kings from Germany, 

the other hand, the Tripartite Life, with which the Hisioria agrees, does repre- 
sent the boons as conceded on the mount. According to Muirchu (p 295), 
while Patrick is on Cruachan Aigle, the landscape is darkened by the wings 
of saints, who are made to arise in the form of birds, in order that Patrick 
may have a vision of what on the Judgment Day will be the fruit of his 
labors. In the Tripartite Life (p. 115), the legend receives decoration ; the 
darkness is said to arise from the black wings of demons, followed by the 
white wings of the redeemed. The Historia gives us still a further step in 
advance ; wings belong to birds of many colors, who are not themselves 
the saints, but only symbolic of the latter. Verbal correspondences point 
to the mention in Armagh as the ultimate source. 
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down to the time when ruled Ida, son of Eobba, who was 
the first king in Bernicia." 1 

As already observed, the absence of titular mention indi- 
cates that the Arthuriana were not included in the older text 
(that of Chartres). 

The account makes Octa migrate from North Britain to 
Kent ; this mention implies a knowledge on the part of 
readers of the manner in which he came to North Britain, 
and so presupposes the earlier chapters which recount the 
establishment of the son of Hengist in the country about the 
Roman Wall ; it follows that the Arthurian chapter was 
composed, not as a separate document, but as a sequel to the 
Life of Wortigern (as I call the story of the Conquest). 

The Arthuriana make Octa arrive in Kent only after the 
death of Hengist, thus contravening the statement of Beda, 
that the son was invited at the same time as his father, and 
the mentions of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which date 
battles fought by Aesc as coadjutor of Hengist. The 
Biography, however, does not seem to support the story of 
the Arthuriana ; on the contrary, Octa and his people are 
said ultimately to have arrived in Kent and joined Hengist. 2 
It appears, therefore, that the author of the Arthuriana, as 
is often the case with cfontinuators who through independent 
fancy expand the hints of a predecessor, has fallen into a 

1 " In illo tempore Saxones invalescebant in multitudine et crescebant in 
Britannia. Mortuo autem Hengisto, Octha filius ejus transivit de sinis- 
trali parte Britanniae ad regnum Cantorum, et de ipso orti sunt reges Can- 
torum. Tunc Arthur pugnabat contra illos in illis diebus cum regibus 
Brittonum, sed ipse dux erat bellorum." 

In place of the last sentence, Vatican has : " Tunc belliger Arthur cum 
militibus Bryttanise atque regibus contra illos pugnabat, et licet multi ipso 
nobiliores essent, ipse tamen duodecies dux belli fuit victorque bellorum." 

The words ' ' in illo tempore " relate to the time of Wortigern, and pass 
over that of Patrick. 

2 See above, p. 654, note 4. 
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contradiction with the document for which he intends to 
compose a sequel. 

Both the Life and the Arthuriana describe Octa as son of 
Hengist; on the contrary, in Beda and the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, Octa is the grandson. Beda says that the son of 
Hengist was named Oeric surnamed Oisc, from whom Kentish 
kings derive their title of Oiscingas. The Arthuriana, on 
the other hand, mention Octa as Kentish ancestor (a notice 
obviously erroneous), while in the Genealogies Ossa is noted 
as son of Octa. 

In transposing the son and grandson of Hengist, the 
Historia is not solitary. A Kentish pedigree contained in 
Anglo-Saxon genealogies, printed by Sweet, proceeds Oese, 
Ocga, Hengest. Continuing the ascent, we find the father 
and grandfather again inverted, as compared with Beda, 
with whom, however, the Historia agrees. 1 This second 
deviation goes to show that the transpositions depended on 
nothing more important than scribal error, and that Beda 
was the sole ultimate source. The writer in the Historia 
followed an Anglo-Saxon list similar to that of Sweet, and in 
so doing was led into a mistake ; his very foundation was, 
therefore, aerial. 

As to the descent of Arthur, the variation of the Vatican 
MS., in whieh it is set forth that the hero was of less than 
royal rank is doubtless a gloss. However, there is nothing 
to prevent us from drawing the same conclusion ; the lan- 
guage of the accepted text may be construed as indicating 
that the author conceived of his hero as a Guledig or im- 
perator, rather than as a hereditary British over-king ; for 
such idea he had the suggestion of De Excidio relative to 
Ambrosius, on whom his British champion was perhaps 
partly de'calque'. 

1 In Beda the line proceeds : " Uictglis, Uitta, Uicta." Sweet : " Uitta, 
Uihtgils, Uegdaeg. The Oldest English Texts, London, 1885, p. 171. 
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The twelve battles have been made the theme of learned 
controversy. For local identification, Welsh literature offers 
no aid. Attempts have been made to expound the appel- 
lations on the basis of their assonance with modern place- 
names ; difficulty arises from the consideration that desig- 
nations of like sound occur by twos and threes in different 
parts of Britain ; variations of orthography in mss. compli- 
cate the matter. Investigators have generally taken for 
granted that the combats of necessity belonged to some one 
region, and had, if one could only discover it, a historical 
sequence. On the other hand, mediaeval readers (as repre- 
sented by Geoffrey) supposed that the battles were to be 
assigned to all parts of Britain ; an inference (like ourselves, 
they were limited to the letter) apparently reasonable, con- 
sidering that the antagonist is represented as a king of Kent 
who has migrated from North Britain. 1 

With all respect to the ability shown in these inquiries, it 

1 Higden, Polychronicon, (fourteenth century), v. 329, took the Duglas 
to be in Lincolnshire, the forest of Celidon nestr Lincoln, Mons Badonis 
Bath. W. Camden, Britannia (1600), made Douglas in Lincolnshire, 
Agned Cadbury in Somerset. T. Carte, A General History of England, 
1747, placed the Qlein in Northumberland, Gwynion Durham, Ceerleon 
Chester. J. Whittaker, History of Manchester, 1775, ii, 35, devised a 
scheme in general following Carte ; this was accepted by S. Turner, His- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons, 1807. E. Guest, Early English Settlements in South 
Britain, 1850, n, 101, took the wood of Celidon to be near the Thames, 
Mount Badon Cadbury in Dorset. C. H. Pearson, History of England 
during the Early and Middle Ages, 1867, p. 83, thought Urbs Legionum to 
be Exeter, Agned Cadbury, Tribruit some place on the Trent, Mount 
Badon Bath. W. F. Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales, 1866, I, 58, took 
the Duglas to be the river emptying into Loch Lomond, Urbs Legionis 
Dumbarton, Mount Badon Bouden Hill near Linlithgow, Agned Edin- 
burgh. A. Anscombe, Local names in the ' Arthuriana ' in the ' Historia 
Britonum,' Zeit. f. Oeltische PhUologie, v, 1904, 1, considers Glein to be the 
Lune (river of Lancaster), Bassas Bassenthwaite Water, Silva Celidonis 
Ciltina, Guinnion Vino via, Urbs Legionis Chester-on-the-Dee. Anscombe' s 
ingenious and erudite observations involve correction of the proper names, 
chiefly after the Vatican text. 
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appears to me that a different hypothesis is more in accord- 
ance with the character of the document. In De Excidio, 
we are told of a series of encounters between the invaders 
and the native inhabitants who rally under Ambrosius Aure- 
lianus ; these end in a decisive encounter, called the siege of 
Mons Badonicus, in which is effected a great slaughter of 
the foe, and by which peace is restored to the island. In 
the Arthuriana, a similar massacre and pacification are re- 
ferred to a battle at Mons Badonis, it seems obvious that 
reference is made to the same combat ; perversion of proper 
names is usual in the Historia. The writers of the Historia 
were well acquainted with De Exoidio, and had its text 
before them ; it follows that the author of the Arthuriana 
must deliberately have borrowed the victory, and transferred 
it to the hero of his own tale. If he so proceeded in the 
case of the principal battle, he may well have followed a like 
course in regard to the other encounters ; these may be a list 
of struggles fought in various parts of Britain, and more or 
less widely famed in bardic lore of his time, but ascribed to 
quite other chief actors, until this writer undertook to unite 
them as the property of Arthur. 

Finally, it is to be noted that the passage seems to have 
been composed after the model of that account of the son of 
Wortigern, a victorious enemy of Saxons, which itself has 
the character of a free fiction invented after the indications 
of Anglo-Saxon documents. 1 

The author notes Ida as the first native Saxon king ; his 
idea was probably derived from the circumstance, that in the 
chronological summary of Beda, the name of Ida happens to 
be that first mentioned. 

VIII. Genealogies, cc. 57—66. — We are presented with 

1 The battles of Worthemir also begin with a battle, or perhaps two bat- 
tles, fought on the bank of a river. 
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pedigrees of royal Saxon lines, followed by brief notices of 
early Northumbrian history. 

The genealogies are : (1) Bernician, to Egfrid (ob. 685) ; l 
(2) Kentian, to Egbert (ob. 673) ; (3) East Anglian, to a 
son of Aldwulf (A. until after 692) ; (4) Mercian, to Eg- 
ferth, son of Offa (ob. 794) ; (5) Deiran and Northumbrian, 
to Egbert, Archbishop of York (ob. 766, but mentioned 
as living in time past). 

Historical paragraphs recite that a British king, Dutigirn, 
fought valiantly against Ida, whose reign is described as the 
flowering-time of British poesy ; the chief bards are enu- 
merated, among these Taliessin. At this time also lived 
Mailcun of North Wales, whose ancestor Cunedag, 146 
years previous, had migrated from Manau Guotodin in the 
north, and expelled the Scots from the country. 

Reigns of sons of Ida are noted, with the number of years 
of each ; as adversaries of Hussa are mentioned four British 
princes, Urbgen, Riderch Hen (i. e., the Old), Guallanc 
(read Guallauc), and Morcant. Urbgen is said to have 
fought bravely against Deodric (i. e., Theodric) son of Ida, 
and to have blockaded him in the island of Metcaud (Lin- 
disfarne), but during the campaign to have been poisoned by 
the jealous Morcant. 

Catguallart (the Cadwallader of Geoffrey of Monmouth), 
is said to have died of pestilence. Particular mention 
is made of the battle of Campus Gai (i. e., Winwaed), in 
which Penda destroyed Welsh princes alied with Oswy; 
only one king escaped, who, from his flight before the battle, 
received the appellation of Catguommed (Battle-refuser). 
A few lines are given to Penda. 

A final chapter is devoted to a computation already noted. 

The prominence given to Ida and Northumbria shows 
1 Variant orthography disregarded. 
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that these chapters were composed as an addition to the 
Arthuriana, in which Ida is especially mentioned. 1 

Since the Northumbrian history ends with Egbert, it has 
been argued that the document must, have been composed 
about his time, or near the end of the seventh century. If 
so, the Genealogies would have to be regarded as a separate 
document anterior to the Historia (contrary to the indication 
observed in the preceding paragraph). The principle in- 
voked, that a mediaeval chronicler is likely to bring a record 
to a period near his own date, appears to me to have no 
application in regard to a document which is merely a sequel 
to a piece of ancient history ; again, in order to apply the 
rule, it is necessary to set aside all that part of the section 
which exceeds the limit. It will be noticed that the names 
of the concluding personages in the several lines begin with 
the same letters ; perhaps the writer had no better reason for 
his choice. 

As has already been noted in the case of the son of Hen- 
gist, the composer of these chapters used Anglo-Saxon pedi- 
grees similar to one which is still extant, and which, at all 
events, shows the type of information at the disposal of the 
Welsh author. 2 As in the former case, the particular docu- 
ment in question was not his direct source. 3 

For Saxon names of battles, the Historia substitutes Welsh 

1 In 796 according to Zimmer. p. 82. 

3 ( 1 ) After bringing the Mercian genealogy to Penda, the Historia continues 
with three brief pedigrees, those of Aethelred, son of Penda, Aethelbald, 
son of Alweo, and Egfrid, son of Offa. In the same order, and with the 
same members, the lists appear in Sweet, loe. cit. (2) East Anglian lists 
proceed similarly from a son of Aldwulf named Aeflwold (in the Historia 
Elric, doubtless merely a scribal corruption) ; according to Florence of 
Worcester, these princes were brothers. (3) For the agreement and disa- 
greement as to the Kentish line see above, p. 662. 

'The Historia gives for Northumbria an unintelligible series up to 
Oswy ; Sweet has nothing correspondent. (2) The Historia derives Ead- 
berht and Bishop Egbert through Eata and Leodwald from Aethelric, 
legitimate son of Ida ; Sweet (as does Florence) from an illegitimate Occ. 
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titles, and bestows on Saxon kings Welsh surnames. It 
seems to follow that the author kuew and used the work of 
Welsh writers of history. These forerunners, however, 
appear not to have had at their disposal any original inform- 
ation ; judging from the notices, they seem to have obtained 
suggestions from Anglo-Saxon records, which they recast, 
expand, and contradict in such manner as to satisfy national 
aspirations. For example : Beda relates the baptism of 
Aeanfled, daughter of Edwin of Northumbria, who at Pen- 
tecost was baptised with twelve of her people ; on the 
following Easter Edwin himself was baptized, with as many 
as were to be saved ; the ceremony was performed by Paulinus, 
Archbishop of York. As to the same event, the Historia 
affirms that the princess underwent the rite eleven days after 
Pentecost ; on the next Easter, Edwin with twelve thousand 
of his people followed her example ; Rum, son of Urbgen 
officiated. The correspondence in the number twelve to my 
mind shows that the ultimate source was Beda ; out of defer- 
ence for propriety and probability, a Welsh writer has chosen 
to substitute the name of a celebrated countryman as officia- 
ting prelate. 1 Of a similar procedure the Genealogies 
contain other examples. 2 

1 At this point a glossator already mentioned, the self-styled pupil of 
Beulan, introduces a curious comment ; a bishop Benchidus, and Elbobdus, 
"episcoporum sanctissimus," had confided to him ("mihi tradiderunt," 
c. 63) that Paulinus and Bum were One and the same person ! The em- 
phasis laid on the name seems to indicate that by Elbobdus he meant that 
Elvodugus who figures in the Nennius preface, and who is now described 
as deceased. If this be a correct inference, the forgery is surely plain. 
The author of the preface, a glossator of the twelfth century, in order to 
popularize his invention, recommended Nennius as a pupil of the famous 
Elbodg ; the imitator with whose lucubration (lueus a non lucendo) we are 
now concerned is pleased to pose as a writer of the ninth century, not only 
a pupil of the presumably well-known Beulan, but also an intimate ac- 
quaintance and protege of the same Elbodg. 

2 The Historia (c. 57) credits Oswy with a second queen Biemmelth, 
daughter of Boyth, son of Bum. — Beda tells us that Ida had six sons by 
legitimate queens, and six by concubines ; the Historia, while retaining the 

16 
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The four kings said to have contended with sons of Ida 
include two historically known. Kiderch is the Rodercus of 
Adamnan, who states that this prince died peacefully in his 
bed, 1 Morcant is that Morken, who in the Life of Kenti- 
gern is noted as an adversary of the saint ; 2 doubtless, the 
crime laid to his account in the Historia is only an echo of 
the resulting unpopularity. The earlier writers do not men- 
tion any Saxon wars or alliances of these princes ; probably 
the narrative of the Historia is purely imaginative. 

According to De Excidio, a Maglocunus was the most 
important British prince in the time of the writer ; the terri- 
tory of this king is not stated. Inasmuch as a king of 
South Wales is named, later Welsh readers would naturally 
conclude that Mailcun must needs have been a North Welsh- 
man. In an earlier chapter of the Historia, a Cuneda has 
been noted as expeller of Scots (Irish) from South Wales ; 
this activity is now extended to North Wales, and Cunedag 
(the variant orthography may retain the older form of the 
name) is pressed into service as ancestor, the number of years 
intervening between him and Mailcun being accurately 
determined. 

There is nothing further which serves to indicate the 
possession, on the part of the writers, of any independent 
Welsh historical records. 3 

names given by Beda, chooses to affirm that Ida had only one queen 
Bearnoch ; the name is only a corruption of Bebba, who, according to 
Beda, gave her hame to Bebbanburgh or Bamborough (for which the Hist- 
toria prefers to substitute a Welsh appellation) . 

1 Life of Saint Columba, ed. by W. Beeves, Edinburgh, 1874, 1, 8. Bo- 
dercus Alius Tothail reigned at Petra Cloithe (Clyde Bock, Dumbarton). — 
The Life of Kentigern calls him Bederech, and says that he was buried 
in Glasgow, c. 45. 

8 Lives of SS. Ninian and 8. Kentigern. A. P. Forbes, Edinburgh, 1874, 
c. 22. 

3 Edwin is said to have destroyed a kingdom of Elmet, not otherwise 
mentioned. 
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A chronological chapter, already considered, adds an addi- 
tional tinge of obscurity to the darkness which surrounds 
the name of Ambrosius. 1 

IX. Ckitates, c. 66. — Given are names of the twenty- 
eight British cities alluded to in the geographical chapter. 

No doubt the writer suppbed the names from his own 
sense of historical probability. Many cannot now be iden- 
tified. 

We observe, as usual, the antiquarian present. "These 
are the names of all the cities which are in Britain." 

Mirabilia. ce. 67—76. Mention is made of Welsh wells, 
rivers, lakes, caves, mountains, etc., possessing remarkable 
qualities. 

Of the phenomena some have a basis in natural properties, 
others are purely miraculous, as for example the altar of 
Saint Iltutus, which, as we are gravely informed, in the 
writer's day continued to float in air, as was proven by 
experiment. 

Two items relate to Arthur. A stone in Builth is said to 
show the imprint of a dog's foot, made by Cabal hound of 
Arthur, while engaged in hunting the boar Troynt; the 
stone, if removed, regularly returns to the same place. 

Near a well called Licat Anir (i. e. Anir's Fount) is a 
grave which is incapable of correct measurement, seeing that 

1 A strife called Catguoloph is said to have been fought between Ambro- 
sius and an otherwise unknown Guitolin, twelve years after the accession 
of Wortegirn. The latter, according to the data given, should have begun 
to reign in 425. The writer could not have intended the prophetic Ambro- 
sius of the Life of Vortigern, who was not born at the time. The date 
agrees no better with the Ambrosius of the Be Excidio ; but all these desig- 
nations of time are in the air. The history, no doubt, was in a state of 
continuous bardic development, so that Guitolin and his battle may have 
been contemporary inventions based on the earlier text of the Historia itself. 
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its dimensions perpetually vary ; this eccentricity the writer 
had personally tested (but he may be only citing). 1 

Other marvels are added, which seem to refer to Anglesey. 

The custom of relating extraordinary characteristics of 
localities continued into the twelfth century, as shown by 
Giraldus, who introduces like statements into his account of 
Ireland. 

The properties ascribed to the irremovable stone and im- 
measurable mound belong to mediaeval folk-lore, and might 
be illustrated from Irish sources. 

Annates Cambriae. — Appended to the Harleian MS. are 
certain Welsh annals and pedigrees, evidently composed as 
commentary to the Genealogies. 2 

The writer of the annals brought these to 954. He used 
an Irish chronicle, in which years were counted from an era 
of 444 ; from this source he borrowed such entries as he 
thought to concern his countrymen, and interspersed Welsh 
notices. For the first three centuries from his era, additions 
are few ; the items, where not matters of common knowledge, 
seem to be dated according to his own sense of probability, 
or in virtue of association with Irish entries which he fancied 
to have a connection ; he was not in possession of any Welsh 
record belonging to this period. 

As to date, the form of certain proper names indicates 
that he antedated Geoffrey of Monmouth (while the particu- 
lar copy of Harleian may perhaps have been written after 
Geoffrey). 3 It has been proposed to apply the principle, 
that a mediaeval chronicler may be expected to bring chron- 

1 Zimmer, p. 114, identifies the name with that of a brook Amir. 

2 Edited together with continuations to 1286 and 1288, by Williams Ab 
Ithel, Annates Cambriae (Bolls Publ. ), London, 1860. 

* So much may be inferred from the entries relating to the battles of 
Badon and Camlan. 
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ology down to his own year of writing ; this, however, is a 
doctrine too fallacious to deserve serious consideration ; the 
later entries present no character of freshness which indicates 
them as contemporary. 

The annals, I think, do not affect opinions as to the date 
of the Historia, which must be otherwise determined. 

The same remark applies to the genealogies. 1 

The inquiry now ended, and which has been reduced to 
the briefest possible limits of space, appears to justify the 
following opinions. 

The accepted text of the Historia (represented by Harle- 
ian) is not independent, but is a recast of that found in 
Chartres. The core and oldest part of the compilation is 
that account of the Saxon Conquest which I call a biography 
of Wortigern ; to this kernel were gradually prefixed and 
added chapters which once were glosses, but which editors 
received into the text. The biography did not antedate the 
tenth century. The edition of Chartres was made in the 
same century ; that of Harleian was not prepared until the 
eleventh century. The Arthurian passage, contained only 
in the later edition, gives no sign of an earlier date. The 
Historia, in all its parts, was founded neither on history nor 
tradition, but on literary invention ; the writers did not have 
access to Welsh records, but constructed their narratives by 
the help of suggestions taken in part from the usual chrono- 
logical handbooks, in part from Anglo-Saxon writers. 

In Ireland, the Historia had a remarkable influence ; by 
analogy, it may be guessed that the like was true in Wales. 
The Arthurian notice, especially, may for the first time have 
given a solid structure to floating traditions concerning 
Arthur, and may have become the foundation of those fabulae 

1 These carry upward the pedigree of a son of Howell Da, who died in 
987. Zimmer, p. 87. Phillimore, Y Cymmrodor, ix, 169. 
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Britonum denounced by William of Malmesbury. The total 
loss of eleventh century Welsh literature prevents the veri- 
fication of such conjectures. 

It is certain that Geoffrey of Monmouth made the Historia 
the basis of his historical fiction ; in this manner, mediately, 
through Historia Begum Britanniae, the treatise, in itself 
trivial, came to exercise a great influence on European letters. 

William Wells Newell. 



